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from the recently developed East Kent coalfield, which lies round
Dover. As the Secondary rocks by which it is covered yield iron ore, it
is not improbable that this region will eventually become industrial.
THE LONDON AND HAMPSHIRE BASINS lie in depressions in the
chalk occupied by various Tertiary formations, the most important
of which are the London Clay and the Bagshot Sands.   The latter
are dry and pebbly, and are chiefly covered with heath; while
the former constitutes a stiff clay, which, although difficult to
work, is of considerable fertility.    In the London Basin much of
this clay is under grass and is divided up into dairy farms; on some
of the lighter soils market gardening is an important pursuit, and
the Lea valley is famed for the number and extent of its glasshouses.
But the economic importance of the London Basin lies in the great
city of London.   Situated near the head of the estuary of the
Thames, which offers an easy means of access into the country, and
at a convenient crossing point of that river, whence goods routes
diverge to all parts of the British Isles, London also lies opposite
the mouths of several large rivers, which drain some of the most
productive regions of the Continent.    To these conditions are due
its rise and early importance, but its later development is the result
of that change in geographical values which led to the colonial and
imperial pre-eminence of the United Kingdom.    It was then that
London became not only a great port, but the international market
and financial centre for the most important part of the economic
world.   With the progress of other nations it has lost some of its
earlier advantages; many of its markets have moved away from it;
its port is affected by the competition of rivals both at home and
abroad; some of its manufactures are carried on with increasing
difficulty.   Nevertheless it remains the greatest port of the King-
dom, the centre of its entrepot trade, the point upon which all its
most important railways converge, and the seat of an extensive and
varied industrial activity. Of late the manufacture of lighter goods
and articles of luxury has increased in its neighbourhood  (for
example, motor cars at Dagenham) as proximity to a great port
and a great market, and facilities for transport, have more than
counterbalanced the distance from coal.1   Industries have also
1 It is estimated that the number of factory operatives between Acton
and Slough, increased from 60,000 to 150,000 between 1922 and 1928. (Fac-
tory Inspector's Report, 1928.)